LATIN AND THESOCIAIS PAPRIC 
By WALTER J. ONG 


ITH agitation over the teaching of Latin disturbing 
even Oxford and Cambridge, the Latin question has 
again become a matter of some public concern. One 
of the strangest aspects of the current discussion, 

however, is the relative lack of knowledge, even in supposedly informed 
citcles, about the teaching of Latin over the last few centuries and the 
vast changes in the role the language has played in Western culture. 

There is to date no adequate descriptive treatment of Latin from 
the sixth century of the Christian era to our own times done from the 
point of view of modern linguistics or from the related point of view 
of sociology, but such a description is badly needed. For an adequate 
description several features would have to be kept in mind. First, from 
the end of antiquity Latin was a language which, while widely used, 
was foreign to absolutely everyone who used it. In this it resembled 
an artificial language. It had a set of rules which, strictly speaking, 
actual usage was not supposed to modify—as usage modifies natural 
languages—but to which usage was to be forced to conform. Using 
Latin was like playing a game whose rules could never be changed. 

There was some tendency to neglect the rules, of course, and even 
some tendency to develop Latin pidgins—mixed languages or jargons 
combining Latin and other languages. But after the Romance vernacu- 
lars were formed through the seventh to the ninth century, these tend- 
encies were on the whole slight. More important, after the formation 
of the Romance vernaculars, the Latin language was never creolized. 
Indeed, severe repressive measutes were often taken against incipient 
creolization. Creolization is the process which goes on when a language 
native to no one of a group of persons is taken as the lingua franca of 
the group and used by the group to raise children, to whom the lan- 
guage is then native. Creolization has occurred in various pidgins of 
the Caribbean areas. It rapidly fills out a language with childish and 
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nursery forms—those children use when learning the language and 
those adults use in speaking to children learning the language. (Child- 
ish forms and nursery forms are not always the same.) 

Some of the central aims of Renaissance humanists can be stated in 
modern linguistic terms by saying that they wanted to guard against 
the development of any pidgin tendencies in Latin and against any 
creolization. Latin was not to be allowed to feel the influence of any 
vernacular which users of Latin knew. This meant that the measure 
for Latin usage had to be taken from a period when, whatever the ex- 
ternal influences at play on the language—and there were always ex- 
ternal influences—these influences were not the modern European 
vernaculars. Thus the classical age became the norm. Adherence to 
classical usage guarded against the development of pidgins, such as 
“kitchen Latin.” . 

Creolization was another matter. From the time when vernaculars 
had developed, Latin had ceased entirely to be a family language. The 
tendency to creolization therefore could hardly have been a great 
threat. But the Renaissance humanists seem to have felt some threat, 
as Sir Thomas Elyot shows in The Boke Named the Governour. As long 
as women were around—and they seemed to be here to stay—the dan- 
ger existed that children in their play would be allowed to develop not 
only a creole Latin but—O tempora! O mores!—a baby-talk Latin, or, 
more likely, that they would not speak Latin at all, since it was not to 
be expected that any but the most exceptional woman would know 
enough Latin even for nursery talk. Hence exile from the company of 
woman at the age of seven was decreed. 

It is certain that such isolation of the young boy was by no means 
universal, even in families with humanist proclivities. But the fact 
that it was sometimes enforced or even that it could be put forward as 
a serious proposal helps make clear the social implications of Latin 
for the times. Erasmus had complained that educators commonly re- 
garded boys as merely small men, and that some allowance should be 
made for their youth. But Erasmus did not have in mind making much. 
Boys were to be forced from near infancy to speak a language which 
was only for adults. Such demands account for a certain amount of 
Renaissance precociousness and for the extraordinary sensitivity to lan- 
guage which we find in a Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, or John Donne. 
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But for every boy who was made by the system, there were undoubtedly 
scores who were completely frustrated or crushed by it, or who were 
simply so resistant to it that it had no great effect on them. Anthony 
Trollope, who left Harrow at the age of nineteen in 1834, makes it 
clear in his Autobiography that he was unsuccessfully educated in essen- 
tially the same tradition, for from the age of seven to nineteen “no 
attempt had been made to teach us anything but Latin and Greek.” The 
system ran against a stone wall in his case: “Those were twelve years 
of tuition in which I do not remember that I ever knew a lesson. What- 
ever knowledge I now have, I have acquired since I left school.” Cer- 
tainly most boys in the sixteenth and seventeenth century—not to 
mention the eighteenth and nineteenth—who studied Latin (and a 
little Greek) and nothing else for some seven to twelve years, seldom 
if ever read a single Latin book after they had finished. But this was 
not true of all. In the sixteenth and seventeenth and even eighteenth 
centuries a certain number did read—and write—such books. The 
educational system was really designed for them. 


Latin is still popularly described as a “dead” language, and this 
description is generally taken to apply to it from the time when ancient 
Latin was replaced by the vernaculars which grew out of it. The de- 
scription is seriously misleading, for it suggests that in the Latin of this 
later period there were no changes being made. There were a great 
many changes in vocabulary through the Middle Ages. New concepts 
were formed with the help of Latin words and the vocabulary adjusted 
accordingly. New words and meanings in this period are numbered in 
the thousands. And the same conditions obtain even after the advent 
of the Renaissance humanists with their ambition to return to the 
classical vocabulary and mode of expression. Students of Neo-Latin 
know that the humanists themselves multiplied words and meanings 
again by the thousands. Although some humanists did pretend other- 
wise, it is as a matter of fact quite impossible for a language to be used 
without growing. 

I should like to propose a better way of describing Latin after it be- 
came exclusively a learned language. When it was replaced in family 
use by the vernaculars, Latin became first a chirographic language and 
later, to some extent, a typographic language. That is to say, it became 
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a language in which all oral expression was (at least theoretically) 
controlled by written expression, and later, to some extent, by typo- 
graphic expression. New words could be and were invented in great 
number. But they were subject entirely to written control in form and 
use. A new Latin word invented by a Frenchman whose spoken Latin 
was virtually incomprehensible to a Yorkshireman was nevertheless 
entirely comprehensible in manuscript or print to the Yorkshireman 
who knew Latin, because the whole economy of the new word was 
governed not at all by the way a Frenchman might pronounce and hear 
Latin, but by the rules for handling Latin in terms of the written alpha- 
bet. Through the seventeenth century and even well through the 
eighteenth Latin was spoken fluently by thousands of persons, but what 
one speaker might say aloud was not always comprehensible to other 
speakers used to different articulatory habits. A modern linguist would 
say that a Spaniard and an Englishman used different morphophonemic 
systems in speaking Latin. But each carried in his mind a representa- 
tion of what the Latin looked like spelt out. He could match the 
strange sounds fairly well with a spelling and transfer meaning accord- 
ingly. What was distinctive of Latin was not that it was “dead” but 
that there was no one who could speak it who could not also write it. 
It was never learned independently of the written word. For this rea- 
son it can be conveniently designated as Learned Latin. 

Control of Latin expression by the written word varied from age to 
age and from place to place. Since seemingly any use of normative 
grammar involves an attempt to make oral usage subservient to written 
ptactice to a greater or lesser degree, some control of oral expression 
by written existed even in classical times. But the great age of Latin 
grammarians—the age of Donatus, Priscian, Diomedes, Dositheus, 
Sergius, Victorinus, and Cassiodorus—falls not in the age of Cicero 
and Quintilian but at the end of the classical period, where reliance 
on written normative grammar became more of a necessity as spoken 
Latin moved into Vulgar Latin and thence into the modern Romance 
vernaculars. Normative grammar had to replace the spoken norm 
to preserve the older tongue as Learned Latin. 

The manuscript culture developed by the Middle Ages made formal 
learning far more dependent upon written records, however well or 
badly handled, than it had been in the rhetorical cultures of ancient 
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Greece and Rome. Medieval Latin was fluid only in minor details. 
Few medieval writers invented new terms with the prolixity of Cicero. 
Humanists, however, envisioned a much stricter control than the 
medieval tradition had ambitioned or achieved, a control in fact so 
strict that it is doubtful whether it could have been realized or even 
imagined without the services of the new art of typography. 

The coincidence between the development of humanist interest in 
ancient texts and the development of printing through the early and 
mid-fifteenth century is striking. Typography provided not only means 
of rapid diffusion of writing but also means of closer control of a 
text than had ever been possible before. Early printers were often 
humanist scholars themselves—Johann Sturm, the Manutii, the Amer- 
bachs, Episcopius, and countless others—or worked intimately with 
humanists. It would appear not only that the new art of printing 
sparked the humanists’ ambitions to establish accurate texts from the 
ancient world and to bring contemporary usage into line with the true 
written records, but also that the humanists’ ambitions spurred printers 
to greater efforts. Very likely the complex of forces which produced 
the development of printing and the complex which produced the 
humanist mind had much in common. 

The gap between a language chirographically and typographically 
controlled and a language vocally controlled can be seen in instruc- 
tional performance during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Here we find not intellectual parvenus and desperadoes, but leading 
educational and intellectual lights such as Peter Ramus or Robert 
Cardinal Bellarmine actually teaching languages (in Ramus’ case 
Greek, in Bellarmine’s Hebrew) before they even knew all the gram- 
mar. Ramus saw the first half of his Greek grammar through the 
press before he himself knew the second half. This kind of performance, 
it is true, was necessitated by the shortage of teachers for these two 
tongues. And yet it would have been unthinkable on the part of a 
tutor hired by one of Ramus’ or Bellarmine’s contemporaries to teach 
French. Vernaculars were not academic languages, and they were 
generally picked up by foreigners more or less directly. In the six- 
teenth century few grammars of European vernaculars were available. 
Greek and Hebrew were academic languages, like Latin artificially 
preserved and chirographically and typographically controlled. They 
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could be sectioned in space—the pages of a book—and learned piece- 
meal, for one did not really have to say anything in them until one 
was well through a purely mechanical process. The experience of 
Latin as an academic language made Ramus’ and Bellarmine’s ap- 
proach to other academic languages not only feasible but to a certain 
degree respectable. 


The monopoly which Latin exercised in formal education combined 
with the structure of society in the West up until the past few gen- 
erations to give the language its strangest characteristic. It was a sexu- 
ally specialized language, used almost exclusively for communication 
between male and male. 

Until the nineteenth century—and for higher education until the 
very late nineteenth century—formal education or education in school 
classrooms was restricted almost entirely to boys. Girls and women 
were by no means all illiterate, but what they learned they nearly 
always learned at home. And since the language at home was the 
vernacular of the region, or some other vernacular imported through 
tutors because of family connections or interests, the girls did not 
learn Latin. There were some exceptions in households such as Sir 
Thomas More’s, particularly if the boys themselves were taught Latin 
at home instead of being sent to school. But these exceptions were 
insignificant; and the few scattered instances of girls actually attending 
school ate even more insignificant. Of the rare cases which Foster 
Watson did find and report in his book, The Old Grammar Schools, 
several make it explicitly clear that a little girl was allowed in a 
school which undertook to teach the alphabet and its elementary use 
through practice with English words, but that she was dropped as 
soon as the boys moved on to Latin. In other words, she was admitted 
for a sort of pre-school work, since many “grammar” schools demanded 
that a pupil know the alphabet before admission. 

This pattern is closely connected with the position of women in 
society and with the fact that until recently the learned professions, 
where Latin was used, were closed to them. No one, least of all the 
women themselves, wanted to educate for frustration. 

Vernacular literature was not regarded as genuinely learned, and 
here women did have a place. Occasionally they wrote it. But much 
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more often they read it—or its authors liked to think they did. Through 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, it was largely a women’s audi- 
ence which kept vernacular romances alive. In the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, the entrance of girls and women into institutions 
of formal education has as an almost exact coefficient the diminishing 
of the hold of Latin in these places and the rise of instruction in the 
vernacular, although what is cause and what effect in these complexes 
of change is not easy to say. Certainly there were more things at 
work than woman’s demand for a better education and the tradition 
of teaching Latin only to boys. But the close correlation between these 
two items has significance. 

Even though the restriction of Latin to males was due to no par- 
ticularly conscious design, the persistence over hundreds of years of such 
a sexually restrictive communication system in segments of Western 
society necessarily involved fascinating sociological phenomena. In 
a recent article, “Latin Language Study as a Renaissance Puberty Rite,” 
I have presented considerable documentation, but by no means all 
that is available, in an attempt to show how this particularly male 
world of Latin-and-formal-schooling found itself enmeshed in some 
of the social forces which are responsible in primitive societies for 
what anthropologists know as puberty rites. 

Puberty rites have been studied in great detail by Arnold van Gen- 
nep, A. E. Jensen, Hutton Webster, and many others. From studies 
by such persons we know that people of simpler cultures have well- 
developed ceremonials for inducting adolescent youths into full parti- 
cipation in tribal life, which makes special demands over and beyond 
those made by family and clan and known to the child from infancy. 

The rites which are used for the induction into tribal life have 
certain more or less well-defined characteristics. A boy is made to 
feel strongly that he is in what anthropologists call a “marginal en- 
vironment,” that he is on unfamiliar ground. Sometimes the rites 
begin when the young boy is forcibly torn from the company of the 
women of his home by the men who are to initiate him and who 
invade the home. Certain excesses forbidden him before the initiation 
rites started may be not tolerated but commanded. Various forms of 
license—theft, arson, violence, or at least things which have some 
air of outlawry about them—are at times expected, to emphasize 
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the sense of breaking with earlier habits of life. The boy is made to 
do many things that are hard, and to do them with an acute aware- 
ness that they are hard. Special taboos are enforced and an atmosphere 
of continual excitement is established. In the article on “Initiation” 
in The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Nathan Miller speaks of 
the “ingenious torments, sleeplessness, and nerve-racking frights” 
through which “the candidate becomes keenly sensitive to the power 
of his preceptors and indelible, life-long impressions are made.” 

Men now well past middle age may be tempted to impute this 
description, with a wry smile, to their own experiences when they 
first began Latin in secondary school. This is particularly so if they 
were in an all-boys’ institution. The secondary school normally brings 
boys through puberty, and the all-boys’ secondary school of a few 
generations ago was likely to provide what anthropologists could 
well recognize as a “marginal environment,” calculated to produce 
“nerve-racking frights” and “life-long impressions.” 

Not all men of a few generations ago looked back on secondary 
school as a traumatic experience, but some distinguished men certainly 
did. The tortures of his days at Harrow lived with the indomitable 
Anthony Trollope to the end. “I feel convinced in my mind,” he 
writes in his Autobiography, “that I was flogged oftener than any other 
human being alive. It was just possible to obtain five scourgings in 
one day; and I was often able to boast that I had obtained them all. 
. .. How well I remember the agonies of my young heart.” Trollope’s 
reminiscences can be duplicated much more recently, as in the case 
of the late George Orwell, who once speculated as to whether it was 
even possible to teach Latin at all without corporal punishment. 

Trollope, like Orwell, is the professional writer whose stories of 
his own experience are the more telling because he knows that they 
match the experiences of many of his readers and thus hold them the 
more. Interestingly enough, in his Autobiography he expressed no 
great resentment at the fact that he was flogged. What he resents is 
that the floggings did not achieve the end which he feels they should 
have achieved: they never produced in him the sense that he “be- 
longed.” He remained “a wretched farmer’s boy, reeking from a 
dunghill,” isolated in school where he had to sit “next to the sons 
of peers.” Likely enough, without fully rationalizing the situation, 
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he had put himself in the way of the maximum five beatings a day 
in a desperate effort to wring the most out of the initiatory situation, 
to convince himself and the hostile eyes around him that he was 
really “with it”’—yes, more than anyone else was. But bootlessly. 

The sons of peers were thrashed, too, and they somehow realized 
the increment of camaraderie which the thrashings normally produced, 
and which masters and boys—not often reflectively or explicitly, but 
subconsciously and really—have always been aware helps justify the 
beatings which so often mark the pubertal age. But for Anthony it 
did not work out that way. The fact that what Anthony resents is 
not the beatings but the failure of the beatings to incorporate him 
into the strange, extra-familiar society around him (he was stuck 
within his family as a reeking farmer’s son) hints that the situation 
he found himself in was definitely a puberty-rite situation of sorts. 

The violence detailed by Trollope, which still persists in a mitigated 
form in English public schools although it has disappeared for the 
most part in the United States and on much of the Continent, was a 
feature of pedagogical procedure virtually everywhere when Latin was 
still the totality or core of the curriculum. In medieval illustrations 
and sixteenth-century woodcuts alike, the “attribute” identifying a 
schoolmaster is regularly a handful of switches. Beating was explicitly 
associated with teaching the boy aspirants to monastic life in Aelfric’s 
Colloquy atound the end of the tenth century and persisted in six- 
teenth-century Jesuit schools, where the corrector was, however, never 
to be one of the teachers but either another student or a person 
specially hired for the purpose. 

The association of this violence with formal education links the 
Latin-centered school and primitive puberty rites all the more when 
we remember that puberty rites themselves are essentially didactic, 
and constitute or climax the “broad liberal education” which a primi- 
tive society provides for its males. Anthropologists describe them as 
a cultural vehicle linking one generation of a society to the next and 
transmitting a cultural complex. In them the young initiate is given 
an understanding of the religious, magical, and quasi-scientific lore 
of the tribe. What brutality they exhibit occurs fundamentally in a 
context of high seriousness. 

Moreover, like secondary schools featuring beatings, puberty rites 
involve sexual segregation because they incorporate youth into the 
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tribal life, where the two sexes have strikingly different roles. There 
are boys’ rites, and there are comparable but different girls’ rites. 
Needless to say, in keeping with men’s role assigned by society, the 
rites for males are more violent, though not necessarily more trying. 

What has been said so far draws a rough parallel between puberty 
rites and practices in schools which, as a matter of fact, did teach 
Latin. But how far does the parallel exist not because the schools 
we have treated of were concerned specifically with Latin but because 
they were schools for boys? Does Latin itself have any special connec- 
tion with the puberty rite situation? 

It does when one regards it in its full social context. As has been 
seen, first of all, Latin had become not merely a subject which hap- 
pened to be taught to males, but a genuine male prerogative. Latin 
was insulated from the mundus muliebris not only because virtually 
no women spoke or read it but especially because it was prevented 
from developing infantile and nursery forms, and thus from real as- 
sociation with childrearing. Those who learned it, from the beginning 
were treated as little men—as having moved out of the family away 
from feminine influence into the tribe, no matter how tender their age. 

Secondly, Latin was not merely one subject among many or even 
among several. When it was in the ascendency (with its acolyte 
Greek) Latin effected the transit from ignorance to tribal or communal 
wisdom. From Erasmus’ time and earlier, well through the dispute 
about the Ancients and Moderns in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, youngsters were given to understand that the treasures of 
all understanding were stored in the ancient tongues—in effect, in 
Latin, since Greek and Hebrew were never to become at all genuinely 
current. The boy learning Latin was on the threshold of the wisdom 
on which his society was supposed to be founded. He went on from 
Latin to the study of “philosophy,” but by that time he was a bit 
past puberty and was an initiate. It was during the time they studied 
Latin that boys were commonly given their floggings. 

Thirdly, Latin literature was frequently viewed as a subject fit of 
itself to toughen a young boy, to develop his manliness and “courage.” 
This is evident in sixteenth-century writers such as Sir Thomas Elyot 
and Sir Philip Sidney, and through the seventeenth-century Latin- 
supported cult of the epic and of the warlike epic hero. Working with 
Latin authors from the age of seven to his thirteenth year to familiarize 
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himself with the tongue, “the childes courage,” we are told by Elyot, 
“inflamed by the frequent redynge of noble poetes, dayly more and 
more desireth to have experience in those things that they so vehe- 
mently do commende in them they write of.” It is significant that 
Latin literature, in practice so largely epic-centered, is associated with 
moral toughness at the very time when the vernacular literatures, and 
particularly the vernacular drama, were being charged by Stubbes, 
Gosson, and others with fostering unmanliness and effeminacy. 

One had to be highly selective with Latin (and Greek) literature 
to give the impression that it promoted manliness, but Elyot, Roger 
Ascham, and the other writers on education were ruthlessly so. No 
Catullus or Propertius. Largely Virgil (and Homer) and Horace, with 
a cautious bit of the playwrights and some expurgated Ovid and 
Martial. In this highly chastened mold, Latin literature showed nothing 
like its full form, but it served admirably—or so it was maintained— 
to toughen the character of the young boy. 

This argument in favor of Latin is no longer urged. Something like 
it Came into currency in the nineteenth century, when Latin was on 
its way out of many curricula and many other new curricula were 
growing into prominence which had never known Latin at all. Here 
one begins to hear that Latin, even when one does not go beyond 
elementary grammar, “toughens the mind,” or “trains the mind.” 
When Latin was really being used, this explanation of its value seems 
to have been unknown. The language then was learned because one 
was expected to read, and even write, books in it and to talk in it. 
But the nineteenth-century argument, still urged today, perhaps could 
be traced back in some way to the earlier notion that Latin literature 
strengthened the boy’s character. By the nineteenth century, there was 
less and less Latin literature being read, and what was earlier imputed 
to the literature had now to be imputed by default to the grammar 
itself. 


When Latin is seen in the historical perspectives so inadequately 
sketched here, it becomes evident that the question of teaching Latin 
today has very little to do with Latin teaching at the time when Latin 
was the core subject of the curriculum, because Latin was the means 
of communication through which all the subjects of the curriculum 
were taught. The social structure has changed, and with it the means 
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of communication. One could not possibly teach atomic physics or 
most of the subjects in today’s curricula in Latin. 

One might argue that it would have been possible to teach such 
subjects in Latin if Latin had continued to develop after the new 
impetus it had been given by the humanists. But this new impetus 
proved in the long run an ineffective one. Even in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as is now certain, most boys who studied Latin and nothing but 
Latin in school seldom read a book in Latin after they had finished 
their formal education. Scholars and persons corresponding to what 
we today would call scientists of course did read and write Latin 
books, and in quantity. But Latin was withdrawn from the ordinary 
life of society by the very fact that it was Learned Latin, a chirographic 
and typographic language at root. By their insistence on imitation of 
the ancients, the humanists made Latin more exclusively than ever 
chirographic and typographic. The ordinary person who wanted to 
know more about the classics went to Philemon Holland and other 
Renaissance translators. Those who exploited the classics for their own 
writing, made use of the mass of dictionaries, commonplace books, 
lists of quotations, and other reference tools which, as we are now 
aware, burgeoned, with the translations, from the sixteenth century 
on. The Shakespeare which modern scholarship reveals turns out to 
be more and more a thumber of literary handbooks. It has been no 
secret for a long time that this is what Ben Jonson was, although he 
also knew the classics directly better than most. 

The changes in Latin teaching over the past few centuries have 
been brought about chiefly in two ways. First, Latin, which (with 
a smattering of Greek) was originally the entire lower curriculum, 
has been crowded into a corner as other subjects—history, geography, 
arithmetic (no longer considered the business chiefly of tradesmen), 
English itself, and other subjects—were found necessary because of 
the widening horizons of man’s knowledge. Secondly, partly as a con- 
sequence of ill success in teaching it in brisk competition with other 
subjects, Latin has tended to be taught later and later in the curriculum 
to older and older pupils, often, unfortunately, with no adaptation 
of earlier teaching methods. 

A significant large-scale development in the history of the epic poem 
throws interesting light upon what was happening. By the seven- 
teenth century, the humanist insistence on studying the Latin authors 
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and on writing as a literary exercise produced a spate of epic poems 
such as the world has never seen before or since. Throughout Western 
Europe these were produced by the hundreds—in such quantities that 
no one has ever been able to compile even a reasonably complete 
list of those published, not to mention those which remained in 
manuscript. Milton’s Paradise Lost is one of the more successful works 
which rides this huge tide. Great numbers of the epics are forgotten 
because they were in Latin. By the eighteenth century, however, matters 
have changed. The age of the mock epic has arrived, and through the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century these are produced in quan- 
tities again such as the world has never known before or since— 
possibly in even greater quantities than the serious epics which pre- 
ceded them. But the mock epics are nearly all in the vernaculars: 
not only Pope’s Dunciad but also The Kellyad, The Pittiad, The Icead, 
The Strolliad, The Ballooniad, and so on without end. The details and 
full implications of this pattern remain to be worked out by scholars, 
but its general relation to the educational situation is patent. A period 
of success while Latin was in a relatively uncontested position in the 
curriculum is followed by a period in which Latin is under more or 
less concealed, or perhaps subconscious, attack. Not the language 
itself so much as its typical institution known from classroom practice, 
the epic poem, becomes the butt of humor. The seventeenth century 
could believe, and did passionately believe, that the epic poem was 
the greatest creation of the human mind. This is why Milton made 
his greatest effort an epic. The eighteenth century rendered some lip 
service to this belief, but it could not take it very seriously. 

Thus, although it was still being used in almost all lecture halls 
through Europe well through the eighteenth century—if the masters 
were doing what the university statutes said they should do—the 
status of Latin was actually quite different in George Washington’s 
youth from what it had been in Shakespeare’s. When George Wash- 
ington was a boy there were opening on all sides frontiers in human 
knowledge which Miranda in her vision of a brave new world had 
not remotely glimpsed. 

By the mid-nineteenth century, although English literature as such 
was still virtually unknown as a subject of formal instruction, English 
was well established as the language of the classroom, and in most 
European countries the respective vernaculars were similarly used. 
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English as such was given most explicit and direct attention in cur- 
ricula preparing for the business world. Relicts of this association 
of the vernacular with business can be seen in secondary school cata- 
logues of only a generation ago, where the “commercial course” (with- 
out Latin or with little Latin) is distinguished from the “classical 
course.” Academic attention to English moved up from the elementary 
level to the higher levels slowly. T. S. Eliot and Ezra Pound belong 
to the first generation of Americans able to do real study in the litera- 
ture of the English language at the university—and even so, Mr. Eliot 
did his doctoral dissertation for his uncompleted degree at Harvard in 
philosophy. 


These historical perspectives should make it clear that to assume 
that the reasons why Latin actually is present in various curricula 
today are reasons which can be urged for its retention is entirely un- 
warranted. Latin is obviously going to continue to be taught some- 
where somehow in our educational system. Our culture needs a living 
knowledge of Latin to maintain its self-possession by maintaining its 
hold on its past. But the reasons which can be given today for the 
teaching of Latin are virtually all different from those which have served 
former ages, when Latin had different functions in society from those 
which it can have today. The concept of a liberal education has to 
be thought through over and over again by each succeeding era. Today 
linguistics has turned from an analysis of language based on the study 
of the written word to a direct analysis of spoken language. This 
development is both a symptom of a radically new state of affairs and 
a certain cause of further change. New linguistic techniques—neces- 
sarily in a highly modified form—are now being applied to the teach- 
ing of Latin. But this development is itself enigmatic, since no one 
looks to see Latin become a genuine means of oral communication 
on any large-scale basis again. 

Whatever it becomes, or whatever becomes of it, we shall do no 
harm to our cause—whether we are pro-Latinists or anti-Latinists— 
to be aware of the historical pattern which has brought the issues to 
where they at present are. What I have rehearsed here does not pur- 
port to answer the Latin question. But I hope it helps us to see what 
the Latin question is, or is not. 
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